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but never against each other. The earlier view that there had been an actual war
of extermination between the two peoples, a fight to the death which ended at last
in the ruin of Roman civilization, arose, if we examine it more closely, from two
causes. The first is to be found in the peculiar nature of historical research, which
for long concerned itself chiefly with the external destinies of states and with military
events, paying less attention to the internal development of civilization, and least
of all to economic life. The natural result of the exaggerated importance thus
attached to the political attributes of the state was that die same fate was ascribed
to its material culture, i.e. destruction and ruin, a complete change of the old order.
But economic life, and indeed the whole evolution of culture, often follow paths
quite different from those of political development. Above all, those responsible
for the latter are not always the guides of the former, and the politically subject part
of the population is, in fact, often culturally the richer and more productive.
Let us make no mistake. When the political struggle had been decided other
conditions soon appeared.1 The return to peaceful occupations brought with it also
to a great extent an economic adjustment and reconciliation. There was no further
economic strife. The Germans valued Roman culture and tried to acquire it. They
were political opponents of Rome but not enemies of her civilization.
Further, the tide barbari, given in general to the Germans, has confirmed
the mistakes of the earlier theory. The wrong meaning of this word was first
naturalized by the Italian Humanists, and by their disciples, the French cultural
historians. We know to-day that the Romans did not use barbarian in the modern
sense of enemies or destroyers of civilization. " It is first of all an expression for
what is strange in speech and national characteristics " 2; and then the idea of
paganism, of hostility to Christianity becomes connected with it. As early as
1872, Gaston Paris, a linguistic scholar of great repute in more than one direction,
had already proved by examples from numerous sources,3 that the words qualifying
barbari in the sources, such zsfiroces, impii^ avari, showed clearly the meaning of
the word itself. It meant nothing more or less than " devoid of Roman culture "
or " devoid of Christianity"; the barbarians were thus strangers to Roman
civilization, not its assailants or destroyers. Gregory of Tours uses the term
barbari of the Franks and others, even in passages where no evil meaning can
possibly be attached to it, as when monks seek their protection and ask for their
goodwill.4 At that time it can have had no disgraceful connotation. Moreover,
it has already been remarked that the Germans speak of themselves as barbari
in the accounts of contemporary writers.5 A very significant passage from
Procopius may be added to the examples given from Gregory of Tours. According
to his account, ambassadors of the Lombards, appearing before Justinian in 548,
make the following remark: " We have spoken plainly and simply as barbarians,
for we do not understand how to make many words and can hardly express
ourselves as the importance of the occasion demands." 6 In Agathias also we find
a noteworthy sentence. Speaking of the brother of Teja, Aligern, governor of
Cuma, he says, before the surrender of the town to the Romans: " He finally
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